Liberal Arts College students write about their offbeat, memorable adventures in Moscow 


Russian spring 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


[ May 1994, a group of students 
and professors from Concordia’s 
Liberal Arts College spent two 
weeks in Moscow. Judging from 
their reminiscences, just published 
in a booklet by the College, it was a 
trip full of strange, new experiences, 
from the cavernous, confusing 
Moscow subway system to the 
omnipresent whiff of danger from 
the mafia. 

Carol McQueen (now studying at 
Oxford on a Rhodes Scholarship) 
went out on a blind date with a for- 
mer KGB man, albeit a young and 
earnest one. 

Robert Meynell, searching for a 
defining experience, wandered into a 
huge, crumbling building full of 
rusted machinery. 

“Dwarfed by the room’s giant pro- 
portions, there stood a stout old 
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woman. She was hiding behind a 
machine. She stood stock-still, head 
bowed, focused on her knitting. 
I swear to you, she was there, alone, 
knitting, hiding, in a colourful 
babushka and a handknit sweater at 
12:45 at night, breathing and sweat- 
ing the stale air spewing from the 
machinery that in her childhood was 
the symbol of hope.” 

Never mind finding the soul of 
Russia, Andrea Piplow and her 
friend Patricia had a tough time 
finding their way around the Métro. 
Stunned by the length of the eleva- 
tor, they finally got out onto the 
street, only to see a pedestrian being 
hit by a car. 

“Of course, I speak ethnocentri- 
cally, as I did not understand a single 
word of the Russian that was being 
yelled at the unconscious man by the 
[motorist]. After he’d given him sev- 
eral kicks to the rib-cage and head, 
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not one but two ambulances arrived, 
only to leave after a brief period of 
observation. Perhaps he was dead. 
“Needless to say, we were appalled, 
but there was little we could do. The 
traffic began to motor around the 
left-for-dead body. Fortunately, he 








got up and walked away after brush- 


ing a little dust off himself. What can 
I tell you? It’s completely ridiculous, 
and it’s true.” 

Faculty members also contributed 
their impressions to the booklet, 
which is called Minerva’s Russian 
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Odyssey, for Minerva, the Greek 
goddess of wisdom. 

It includes contributions by 
Virginia Nixon, co-ordinator of arts 
and music for the College, Sheila 
Arnopoulos, principal Laszlo Géfin, 
and then-vice-principal Claude Levy. 





Steven Horne learned Mohawk from native elders for academic credit 


Student acts to save his people’s language 


BY PHIL MOSCOVITCH 


he Mohawk language could be 

extinct within seven years, 
according to student Steven O. 
Horne. 

A student in Concordia’s Individ- 
ually Structured Program, Horne has 
put together a course of study in 
Mohawk language and public policy. 
He is working with the departments 
of Political Science and Modern 
Languages and Linguistics, under the 
supervision of Professor Mark Hale. 

Languages face extinction when 
they are no longer being learned by 
children, or are spoken by only a 
small number of people. Horne, a 
Mohawk who has lived in Kah- 
nawake most of his life, said that of 
the approximately 7,000 people who 
live on the reserve just south of 
Montréal, only about 10 per cent 
speak Mohawk. 

“T never had a strong command of 
my language,” he admitted. He 
started learning the language from 
an elder in 1992, and Professor 
Annette Teffeteller, chair of the 
Department of Modern Languages 
and Linguistics, arranged for him to 
receive six credits for that work. 
Since then, he has continued to 
study with the elders, and through- 
out September and October of last 


year he sat in on Grade 1 and 2 
immersion classes in Kahnawake. 

The children benefit from the 
efforts of a local school which offers 
Mohawk immersion, but Horne said 
that may not be enough. 

“As the children come out of the 
immersion program, there’s not 
enough happening in the communi- 
ty. The language isn’t strong 
enough.” Where work needs to be 
targetted, he said, is on his own gen- 
eration, who are now in midlife. 

“You have the elders, and you 
have the younger generation who are 
learning the language. But there are 
all these people in between, like me.” 
He is 41. 

Horne worries that the success of 
the immersion program may have 
given people a false sense of security. 
“There’s a feeling that the language 
is taught in school, and you see 
young kids talking it, and it’s okay,” 
he said, but if they have no reason to 
use Mohawk after they finish school, 
they will lose it, and not pass it on to 
their children. 

The problem is not limited to 
Kahnawake. In a series of articles he 
wrote for the Kahnawake newspaper 
The Eastern Door, Horne claims that 
four out of five North American 
aboriginal languages will probably 
disappear within two generations. 


“Historically, Canadian 
public policy towards lan- 
guages has been cruel,” he 
said. “It’s been to wash out 
the mouths of children in 
residential schools with lye 
soap, and that’s a large part 
of why the languages are 
where they are now,” 
Horne said. 

While aboriginal lan- 
guages are no longer sup- 
pressed, they suffer from 
neglect and a lack of poli- 
cies to safeguard their 
existence. 

After he graduates from 
Concordia this spring, 
Horne hopes to help 
change that situation. 
With a background in 
native affairs — he has 
worked for the Assembly 
of First Nations, the Royal 
Commission on Aborigi- 
nal Peoples, and has been 
acting director of Kah- 
nawake’s economic devel- 
opment program — he 
wants to help develop 
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coherent policies for the 
protection of Mohawk and 
other native languages. 











James Gavin's next project will address healing the mind-body split through exercise 


Sage advice for personal trainers who are too close for comfort 





BY MARC ST-AUBIN 





pplied Social Science Professor 

James Gavin’s Psychology for 
Health Fitness Professionals, was writ- 
ten with his wife, Nettie Gavin, a 
private practitioner in mind-body 
integration. Written for personal 
trainers (fitness instructors who work 
with clients on a one-to-one basis), 
the book was written in a style that is 
as simple and warm as they could 
make it, Gavin said in an interview. 

The authors used what they call a 
SPIRIT model (Support, Purpose, 
Integrity, Resolution, Inspiration 
and Timing) to help health and fit- 
ness professionals interact more 
effectively with their clients. 

Gavin said that personal trainers, 
who tend to be young, are often 
paired with older clients, which can 
lead to “complicated situations.” The 
clients may be less interested in fit- 
ness than they are in pursuing a per- 
sonal relationship with the trainer, so 


the book devotes a chapter to estab- 
lishing personal and professional 
boundaries, and resolving conflicts. 

Gavin has been in Concordia’s 
Applied Social Science Department 
since 1980. He specializes in health 
promotion and counselling psycholo- 
gy, and uses a combination of fitness, 
movement education and psychology 
in his applied work. As a “life coach,” 
he works with clients to rekindle the 
natural bond between the physical 
and the psychological self. 


Planning anthology 

Now he wants to study 100 recre- 
ational athletes who are committed 
to an active lifestyle. The result will 
be an anthology of stories about how 
exercise can profoundly change one’s 
life. Or, as Gavin put it, “You don’t 
change your body without changing 
your mind.” 

As a graduate student, Gavin lived 
through his own transformation. 
Studies forced the former athlete to 
put his body aside while he devel- 


oped his mind, an experience that 
led to a feeling of “profound mourn- 
ing” for his neglected body. Some 
time later, with the help of modern 
dance, Gavin reconnected his two 
selves. “This was a total experience 
of mind, body and spirit,” he 
recalled. “I felt freedom.” 

Gavin has been interested in this 
integration ever since. He feels that 
many of us live in a schizoid reality. 
“The media and science have done a 
good job of slicing up human exis- 
tence into various categories,” he said. 

Gavin’s previous books were The 
Exercise Habit: Your Road Map to 
Developing a Lifelong Exercise Com- 
mitment, published in 1992, and 
Body Moves: The Psychology Exercise, 
published in 1988. 

In the mid-1970s, Gavin noticed 
that research literature promoted the 
idea of running as a therapeutic 
treatment for depression and anxiety. 
“I began to wonder, why running? 
Are we going to prescribe running 


for everybody?” 

What was needed was an exercise 
taxonomy to prescribe exercise more 
precisely. For example, recommend- 
ing indoor raquetball would be inap- 
propriate for a person who likes 
solitude and the outdoors. This 
became the premise for Body Moves, 
which combines traditional sports 
psychology with dance movement 
therapy. 

“Our movement patterns betray 
who we are, but they also effect 
change,” Gavin said. “My main 
interest has always been the theme of 
change.” He is now working on a 
second edition of Body Moves. 

With the fitness boom in the 
1980s, exercise adherence became an 
issue. The Exercise Habit was 
designed to help people deal with 
the pitfalls and obstacles that prevent 
them from making a lifelong com- 
mitment to exercise. 

One of the greatest of these, 
Gavin said, is the mistaken idea that 





James Gavin 


exercise has to be done in a special 
place with special clothing. Another 
is the sometimes intimidating ambi- 
ence of the gym, which can be 
relieved by going with companions 
for support and encouragement. 








Student project on Web sites is now available in our libraries 
Native art course attracts students 
from across the country 


BY PHIL MOSCOVITCH 


ity the student trying to study 
Native American art. 

The materials are scattered every- 
where. Some are in books on so-called 
primitive art. Others are described in 
books on anthropology. Still more are 
in contemporary art journals. 

It’s all part of the legacy of colo- 
nialism, which affected the ways 
native people in Canada are viewed 
and the ways in which the art they 
produce has been studied. 

Enter Art History Professor Joan 
Acland and her innovative three- 
credit course on contemporary Cana- 
dian aboriginal art. Offered for the 
past two years as a special topics 
course, Amerindian and Inuit Art will 
become a regular offering next fall. 

The survey course looks at the 
work of artists from across the coun- 
try, including Carl Beam, Teresa 
Marshall, and Faye HeavyShield, 
whose work was recently featured in 
a show at Concordia’s Leonard and 
Bina Ellen Art Gallery. It may also 
be possible to look closely at the work 
of a different native artist each year. 

Acland, who did her PhD 
in Concordia’s interdisciplinary 
humanities program, incorporates 
material from the fields of anthro- 
pology and cultural studies as well as 
art history in the course. She said 
that’s essential, because so much of 
the work of contemporary native 
artists draws on the past, and on 
stereotypical ways in which natives 
have been represented. 

“In teaching the course, I want to 
make sure not only that students 
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understand this art, but that they 
understand the political and social 
history. And I do that because native 
artists, for the last 20 years, have 
been very politically and socially 
engaged with their work.” 

In traditional art history, Acland 
said, native art “has been classified 
within parameters of the primitive, 
or as images of Indians produced by 
Euro-Canadians.” 


Course long overdue 

Concordia is one of only a handful 
of Canadian universities offering 
even one course on contemporary 
native art. Student Catherine 
Mattes, who is from Winnipeg, said 
she came to Concordia specifically 
because of Acland’s course. “There 
are not as many courses out there as 
you'd think,” she said. 

A course in contemporary Canadi- 
an native art is long overdue, Acland 
said. “There’s been a great reclama- 
tion of the various native cultures 


across Canada, and that, along with 
political activism, has been very 
strong since the 1960s. It’s just now 
reaching the academic world. The 
parameters of art history were defined 
within colonial boundaries, and it has 
taken a long time to change that.” 

Because so much of what Acland’s 
students are studying is relatively new 
to the academic world, they have the 
opportunity, rare for undergraduates, 
to do ground-breaking research. 

Sheila Ostroff, an Art Education 
student in Acland’s class, compiled a 
66-page booklet on useful World 
Wide Web sites dealing with the 
cultures of indigenous peoples. The 
Search for Native People on the Inter- 
net is now available at the Webster 
Library's Media Centre. 

Ostroffs guidebook includes close 
to 200 sites, ranging from virtual art 
galleries featuring the work of native 
artists to materials from the United 
Nations’ cultural arm, UNESCO. 





Flying Woman #8 (1994), a large print by Mohawk artist Shelley Niro. 
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Concordia University Lecturers Committee and 
the Philosophy Department present 
Kathleen Okruhlik 
“The Human Genome Project: Values in Scientific Research” 
8:30 - 10 p.m. in H-920 of the Henry F. Hall Building 


Tuesday, February 6 


Panel: “Feminist Philosophy, Women’s Studies and the University Curriculum” 
Kaarina Kailo (Simone de Beauvoir Institute, Concordia); Kathleen Okruhlik (University 
of Western Ontario); Laura Purdy (Wells College); John McGraw (Philosophy, Concordia) 
1:30 - 3 p.m. in the Russell Breen Senate Chamber (Room DL-200), Drummond Science 

Building, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W.) 


Philosophy program information session: 
Murray Clarke, department chair; Jack Ornstein, academic advisor; 
Andrew Wayne, graduate program director 
3:30 - 4:45 p.m. in the Russell Breen Senate Chamber 


Laura Purdy (Wells College) 
“Babies, Bread, Power and Justice” 
T - 8:30 p.m. at Lonergan College (7302 Sherbrooke St. W) 


Wednesday, February 7 


Susan Babbitt, Queen’s University, on 
“We Must Continue Dreaming: Self-respect, Experiential Understanding and the Armed Owl” 
8:30 - 10 p.m. in Room 920, Henry F. Hall Building 


Thursday, February 8 


Prudence Allen (Philosophy, Concordia) on “Can feminism be a humanism?” 
3:30 - 5 p.m. at Lonergan College 


Workshop with Sheila Mason (Philosophy) and Marilyn Taylor (Chair, Applied Social Science), 
on “A new approach to philosophical reflections on the experience of good men” 
7:30 - 9:30 p.m. at Lonergan College 


_ Friday, February, >. 


=o * the silos “Chilly Cimate for Women in the Coleors and ieverines” 
(produced by University of Western Ontario) and 
“Inequity in the Classroom” (produced by Concordia) 
1:30 - 2:45 p.m. at tontrgan College 
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Claire Cupples’ DNA research 
tangible but invisible 


BY ALISON RAMSEY 





f she didn’t love to get her hands 

dirty, Professor Claire Cupples 
might be teaching French. 

Cupples picked biology over lan- 
guage when it came time to choose 
a major, because she just couldn’t 
envision work she couldn’t touch. 
As it turned out, her speciality 
is molecular biology, so although 
she can touch her work, she can’t 
actually see it. 

“When I was a PhD student, I 
thought it was so frustrating,” she 
said in an interview. “I told my pro- 
fessor I wished we could magnify the 
DNA so we could see it. He said 
that part of the excitement is not 
being able to see. Now I think it’s 
more fun this way — Id rather use 
my imagination.” 

Specifically, Cupples is keen on 
finding out how DNA is repaired. 
She calls the process “spellcheck- 
ing,” because it involves a set of 
enzymes that “proofread” newly- 
made DNA, looking for mistakes 
and correcting them. 

Cupples runs her tests on bacteria. 
“They're simple, cheap, easy to work 
with, and there are no ethical dilem- 
mas,” she said. “No one loses sleep 
over killing bacteria.” 

Bacteria have proven to be a 
good model for what happens in 
human cells. About two years ago, 
a gene for colon cancer was isolat- 
ed. Work with bacteria helped lead 
to the discovery that the gene, 
when functional, acts as a molecular 
spellcheck. When defective, impor- 
tant genetic information in the cell 
becomes garbled, and the result is a 
tumour. 

Cupples’ fascination with DNA 
began in the 1970s, during a second- 
year course on cellular biology, when 
the definitive textbook was a slender 
volume. Not much was known, and 
experimentation had just begun. 

She was seduced into the field of 
molecular biology by some elegant 
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tests, such as the one that showed 
that DNA carries genetic informa- 
tion. A pair of scientists took a bac- 
terial virus, which is nucleic acid 
(DNA) enclosed in protein. The two 
components were “labelled” radioac- 
tively so that the scientists knew 
which one got into the bacterium 
during infection. 

“The thing I thought was really 
cute was that they needed a way of 
separating the two organisms after 
infection, so they put the mixture in 
a domestic blender. It sheared off 
one from the other.” 


Students missing out 

A lot of lab apparatus used to be 
homemade, which Cupples appreci- 
ated. Though new equipment and 
prepared chemicals speeded up the 
work, she’s concerned that students 
today are missing out by not know- 
ing some basics. 


While Cupples isn’t getting her 


nails quite so dirty any more, there’s 
still enough hands-on work to satisfy 
her. She used to have lots of hobbies, 
such as sewing and photography, but 
only downhill skiing remains, 
because her work takes up more and 
more time. 

“It’s partly self-imposed,” she said. 
“One wants to test one’s ideas in the 
laboratory.” There is also pressure to 
compete against increasingly numer- 
ous applicants for diminishing grants, 
and to publish, at a time when uni- 
versities are asking professors to take 
on more classes because of cutbacks. 

The mix of research and teaching 
suits her, though. “At the university 
level,” she said, “you can’t each biology 
unless you know how to do biology.” 

Now her photo will be displayed 
in national publications. Cupples 
was chosen as one of the faculty 
members to be included in this 
round of the highly successful “Real 
Education for the Real World” ads. 


Claire Cupples, with a model of DNA. 





Taylor steps down; Ménard new Board vice-chair 


laude Taylor has stepped down 

as a member of Concordia’s 
Board of Governors after 11 years of 
service. The former chairman, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of 
Air Canada joined the Uni- 
versity’s Board in 1984, and 
was appointed a vice-chair- 
man in 1989, 

He will be replaced as 
vice-chairman on an interim 
basis by Board member 
Jacques Ménard, who has 
just been named to the 
Order of Canada by the 
Governor-General. 

Ménard, a Loyola College 
graduate (B Comm ‘67), is 


Claude Taylor 





vice-chairman of Nesbitt Burns, 
Canada’s largest investment dealer, 
and managing director of the firm’s 
Québec operations. He is also the 
chairman of the board of the Mon- 


Jacques Ménard 





tréal Expos baseball team. 

In recognition of his business 
leadership, he was given one of the 
Faculty of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration’s Awards of Distinction in 
1992. 

He joined Concordia’s 
Board in 1994, and current- 
ly chairs the Annual Giving 
campaign. He will serve as 
vice-chairman of the Board 
of Governors for the dura- 
tion of Taylor’s term, until 
June 30, 1996. 

Sister Eileen McIlwaine 
is the other vice-chair. 


- Heather Patenaude 
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COMPILED BY BARBARA BLACK 


This column welcomes the submissions of all Concordia faculty and 
staff to promote and encourage individual and group activities in 


teaching and research, and to encourage work-related achievements. 


David Ketterer (English) has published an item on Sylvia Plath’s 
“Morning Song” in The Explicator, and the first edition of A Family 
Memoir: The Autobiography of the American Humorist Max Adeler, 
which includes “Professor Baffin’s Adventures,” the tale which 
inspired Mark Twain's A Connecticut Yankee. (CTR: Our apologies 
to Professor Ketterer; this is a correction of an item published on 
January 11.) : 


Jon Baggaley (Education) presented his work in health and distance 
education to the Society for Consumer Psychology and the U.S. 
Centers for Disease Control (both in Atlanta), the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education (Montréal), the American Evaluation Associa- 
tion (Boston), the parliamentary sub-committee on HIV/AIDS 
(Ottawa), the Russian Health and Environment Foundation, the First 
St. Petersburg Forum on Public Health, and the Ukrainian Health 
Education Centre (Kiev). He was also in Anaheim, California, for an 
annual teleconferencing meeting, and Moscow for the International 
Conference on Distance Education and the Moscow Film Festival. In 
November, he gave a paper to the Canadian Society for International 
Health, in Ottawa. 


Blair Williams (Political Science) gave a paper at the annual meet- 
ing of the Atlantic Provinces Political Studies Association in Freder- 
icton, N.B., in October, called “Re-inventing the Democratic . 
Community: A Case Study of Kenyon Township in Eastern Ontario.” 
He spoke in November at a conference of municipal leaders in Mor- 
risburg, Ontario, on “Leadership, Democracy and Social Action at 
the Local Level.” 


Yael Gluck (Sociology and Anthropology) presented a paper called 
“Romance Revisited” at the Canadian Sociology and Anthropology 
Association meetings in June, and a paper at the American Sociolo- 
gy Association in August called “Emotions and Other Bottom Lines 
for Theory.” 


William Reimer (Sociology and Anthropology) presented a paper, 
“Cluster Analysis of the Non-metropolitan Poor in Canada” at the 
Anglo-Canadian-U.S. Rural Geography Symposium at the University 
of North Carolina (Charlotte) last summer. 


Calvin S. Kalman (Physics) gave a paper, “Decay of Baryons, Espe- 
cially Beauty Baryons,"” in Strasbourg, France, in September, at a 
conference sponsored by CERN (Geneva), CRN (Strasbourg) and 
DESY (Hamburg). He also gave a talk, “Who Needs the T Quark? 
Neutrons and Protons, the Atoms of the Strong Interaction,” to the 
Physics Department of McMaster University in November. In 
November, he chaired a panel discussion at the Jewish Public 
Library, at the launching of The Interactions of Scientific and Jewish 
Cultures in Modern Times, edited by Ira Robinson (Religion) and 
Yaacov Rabkin. 


Congratulations to Yaroslaw (Gerry) Markiza, laboratory supervisor 
in the Physics Department on the Loyola Campus, who has been 
elected president of the Canadian Citizenship Federation. The elec- 
tion took place at an annual congress in Vancouver last year. The 
Federation lobbies government on citizenship and immigration 
issues, with the help of corporate sponsors such as Corel and Bell. 


The 20th annual congress of the Symposium of Copying Behaviour 
(SQEBC) was held in early November at McGill University. 
Stephanie Papik, a Biology student in her final year and a student of 
Luc-Alain Giraldeau, presented a paper, “Group foraging of Spice 
Finches (Lonchina punctulata): Testing an Assumption of the Behav- 
ioural Assessment Producer-Scrounger Game.” 


Ronald Smith, director of the Learning Development Office, reports 
that the Office was recently presented with a plaque recognizing its 
21 years of service by the Professional and Organizational Develop- 
ment Network in Higher Education, an international body. 


Jane Francis (Classics) recently had a book review published in 
Echos du monde classique/Classical Views. The title was “Greek 
Sculpture in the Art Museum, Princeton University, Greek Originals, 
Roman Copies and Variants, by Brunilde Ridgway et al.” 
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A fourth Exchange for Change noon-hour gathering, this one hosted 
by Vice-Rector Academic Jack Lightstone, took place in the Hingston 
Hall cafeteria on the Loyola Campus on Tuesday, January 16. 
Here’s a brief account of the discussion: 


There are two simultaneous cost-cutting processes taking place at 
Concordia. The first, involving long-term planning, is well under 
way. (See article on this page.) The second addresses massive bud- 
get cuts which will hit Concordia next year. At the very minimum, 
$12 million will be slashed in 1996-97, $10 million in 1997-1998, 
and $4 million each in 1998-99 and 1999-2000. This year’s reduc- 
tion (1995-1996) is $10 million. 


Savings from academic planning decisions expected in May will not 
be felt for four or five years, because commitments will have to be 
respected for students, faculty and staff. Students already enrolled 
in programs, for example, must be allowed to graduate and contin- 
ue to receive quality teaching. Where, then, will the minimum of 
$40 million mentioned above come from? 


Lightstone said that “immediate, global, short-term financial solu- 
tions will be implemented to meet the cuts demanded of Concordia 
between now and the year 2000.” 


With more than 95 per cent of the academic budget allocated to 
salaries, Lightstone said negotiations with the faculty union (CUFA) 
are definitely on the agenda. Some across-the-board measures 
which would translate into immediate savings might include: hav- 
ing full-time faculty teach three more credits per year (with project- 
ed annual savings of approximately $3 million to $4 million); 
voluntary retirement for faculty over 65 ($5 million to $7 million); 
voluntary retirement for people 55 years and older ($28.5 million) 
and salary freezes. 


Similar measures for staff began two years ago. Concordia’s overall 
staff complement of 1,300 has already been reduced by 6 per cent, 
and many more early retirements are expected in the next three 
years. Seventy-seven staff left the University this past year alone. 


Increased tuition fees and improving student retention rates (to 
generate more revenue) are other mechanisms to help bridge the 
gap, Lightstone said. If the Québec government increased tuition to 
the national average, Concordia would generate an extra $20 mil- 
lion annually — half the projected cutback. 


One faculty member expressed concern that cutbacks will have a 
particularly negative impact on part-time faculty. Lightstone agreed, 
but said the effects would vary, because many Concordia part-time 
faculty teach or work elsewhere, and in the short term, more part- 
time faculty may be hired to replace full-time faculty who accept 
voluntary retirement packages. 


Lightstone also said that checks would be added to ensure an “insti- 
tutional memory” is created. If a department on the priority list is 
virtually wiped out because of a glut of early retirements, funds 
would be added later to restore it to its proper strength. 


Other issues discussed included parking fees on the Loyola Campus 
and aspects of copyright law. 


The next Exchange For Change gathering will take place at the 
Sir George Williams Campus (7th-floor Henry F. Hall Building 
cafeteria) on February 13, from noon to 1 p.m. The host will be 
Vice-Rector Institutional Relations and Finance Hal Proppe. 
Sessions involving other senior administrators will be held each 
month, alternating between Loyola and Sir George . 


— Compiled by Heather Patenaude 
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Letters to the Editor must be signed, include a phone number, and be delivered to the CTR office (BC-117/1463 Bishop St.) 
in person, by fax (514-848-2814), by e-mail (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) or mail by 9 a.m. on the Friday prior to publication. 


Concordians choose 
where to give 


| would like to respond to an arti- 
cle by DV published in the last CTR 
(“Give something to needy Mon- 
trealers,” Jan. 18] on the subject of 
Centraide participation by Concordia 
staff and faculty. 

| feel that a real disservice is 
being done by indicating that the 
University's participation in this cam- 
paign is only 7.9 per cent. From my 
own situation, and therefore | am 
sure it is the same for many others, 
| know that participation in donating 
to charitable organizations, although 
not through a central organization 
such as Centraide, is far, far more 
than 7.9 per cent. 


| personally prefer to donate 
directly to the charities that have 
meaning for me. These are a shel- 
ter for battered women, various 
wildlife conservation organizations, 
the SPCA, and the Wheelchair 
Olympics. 

Concordians tend to be rather 
individualistic, and it does not sur- 
prise me that many of us put more 
thought into who or what we sup- 
port than to simply donate to a gen- 
eral fund. Many probably do donate 
to organizations which are also sup- 
ported by Centraide! 

| am convinced that if a survey 
of Concordia staff were done, the 
percentage would be closer to 80 
per cent. 


Pat Rae, 
Faculty Personnel 


University turns attention to academic 
sector; decisions expected by May 


Downsizing or growth: 
Units will know soon 


By KEN WHITTINGHAM 


A ake should know by 
the end of May which acade- 
mic programs will be considered 
priorities for development and 
which should be downsized or 
phased out. 

Vice-Rector Academic Jack 
Lightstone says the four Faculties 
and the School of Graduate Studies 
have developed different processes 
to make these hard decisions. 
Although there will be one overall 
master plan, the methodologies will 
reflect each unit’s distinctiveness. 
All planning, however, is based on 
criteria like those that were pub- 
lished last fall in the planning docu- 
ment Setting the Course for Our 
Future. 

Who will decide which pro- 
grams and administrative services 
should fall into which category will 
vary considerably throughout the 
University. 

In some cases, decisions may be 
obvious, and will be made by the 
units themselves. In others, particu- 
larly where several departments 
could be affected, decisions may have 
to be bumped up to the level of a 
dean or a vice-rector. 

Speaking at two recent Exchange 
for Change sessions which he hosted 
on the Sir George Williams and 
Loyola Campuses, Lightstone said 
academics will obviously not be 
asked to decide the fate of adminis- 
trative units with which they are 
unfamiliar; nor will senior adminis- 
trators be expected to decide which 
academic programs are most perti- 
nent to a particular discipline. 
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During an hour-long discussion 
on December 13, participants said 
Lightstone’s scenario will work only 
if the senior administration shows 
leadership by clearly telling every- 
one at Concordia what is expected 
of them: 

One faculty member, in particu- 
lar, said colleagues in her depart- 
ment are prepared to make hard 
decisions, but they don’t know pre- 
cisely what to plan for. She feared a 
form of “chaos” is developing 
because units are making decisions 
in a void. (One example cited was 
whether departments should consol- 
idate on a single campus.) 

Another faculty member said that 
Continuous Quality Improvement 
(CQI) could probably help academic 
planning. (It is currently under way 
in many administrative units.) 

Lightstone said one of the major 
problems in downsizing exercises is 
that people want to see the whole 
plan before they buy into any part of 
it. Rather than wait for a “global 
plan,” paralyzing Concordia in the 
process, he hoped the University 
community would begin managing 
small parts of the cuts in each of 
their areas. 

Another challenge is finding cor- 
rect data. Concordia, like all other 
Québec universities, is trying to 
obtain precise budget figures from 
the government regarding the extent 
of future funding cuts. 

(For more on budget cutbacks, see 
Exchange for Change column on 
this page.) 


— Additional reporting by 
Heather Patenaude 


The Concordia Centraide com- 
mittee responds: 

The generosity of Concordia facul- 
ty and staff is not being judged; nor 
should a campaign at Concordia 
deter anyone from making other 
contributions. 

The article was based on statis- 
tics about Concordia’s participation 
in the campaign, which is more than 
20 percentage points below other 
institutions of comparable size. (The 
participation rate is not based on a 
dollar value, but on the number of 
people who donated.) 

Centraide collects more than 50 
per cent of its funds through work- 
place campaigns and payroll 
deduction. 


CORRECTION 


In the photo in last week’s CTR of the 
winners of this year's Quebec Commu- 
nity Newspaper Awards, the presenter 
of the cheques was wrongly identified. 
He is Leonard Watkins, of Hydro- 
Québec. Our apologies. 


Happy tO0th 


Birthday. Loyola 
Mgh School 
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Recipients of this year’s Alumni Recognition Awards pose at the banquet held last Thursday at Montréal’s St. 
James’s Club. From left, seated, are Lois V. Jackalin Stea, Humberto Santos (BComm 75, MBA 79), and 
Alexandra E. Flynn. Standing are Rector Frederick Lowy, Alexander J. Carpini (LBA 74), Professor Kim Sawchuk, 
Donald M. Thomas (BA 78), Emerson E. Thomas (BA 94) and Professor Sylvia M. Ruby. 


The 1996 edition of the annual 
Alumni Awards were presented last 
Thursday evening at a dinner at the St. 
James's Club in downtown Montréal. 
Here are this year’s winners, all of them 
outstanding contributors to the life of 
Concordia University. 


OF MERIT 


AWA 


Humberto Santos 


Mr. Santos is chief executive 
officer of Desjardins Laurentian 
Financial Corporation and an inde- 
fatigable volunteer for Concordia. 
He earned his Bachelor of Com- 
merce in 1975 and his Master’s of 
Business Administration in 1979 
and went on to a successful and 
demanding business career, but 
never forgot his alma mater. 

He has chaired the Annual Giving 
Campaign and served on Concordia’s 
Board of Governors. A winner of 
Commerce and Administration’s 
Award of Distinction in 1994, he 
now sits on the Faculty’s Business 
Advisory Board. 

A man of great energy and charm, 
Santos has won other awards. He 
was given a gold medal by the gov- 
ernment of his native Portugal for 
his work on behalf of the Portuguese 
community in Québec, and was 
named Québec’s MBA of the Year 
in 1993. 

Santos always mentions Concordia 
with pride and affection. He still 
sports the Sir George Williams 
leather jacket he picked up in his 
undergraduate days. 


Alex Carpini 


Mr. Carpini graduated from Loy- 
ola College with a BA in 1974. He 
has been a committed and hard- 
working member of the Loyola 
Alumni Association for many years, 
and is now its representative to the 
Board of Governors. 

In addition, he was a member of 
the Concordia University Alumni 
Association executive from 1986 
until 1992, and was involved in the 
first Homecoming celebrations, held 
in 1990. 


GUISHED SERVICE AWARD 


VISTING 


Don Thomas 


Don Thomas, who earned his BA 
in 1978, has served on the board of 
the Alumni Associations of both Sir 
George Williams University and 
Concordia, and the editorial board of 
the Concordia University Magazine. 
He has been active at such events as 
the fund-raising phonathon, and his 
cheerful participation has been an 
inspiration to other volunteers. 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
Lois Jackalin Stea 
Though not a Concordia graduate 


(her husband Cosimo Stea is an 
alumnus), Lois Jackalin has almost 
single-handedly built the Vancouver 
chapter into the most active and suc- 
cessful in the Alumni Associations’ 
history. 


Emerson Thomas 


Emerson Thomas, or ET, -as he’s 
sometimes known, got his BA in 
Leisure Studies in 1994, capping an 
outstanding career as a Concordia 
basketball player. 

As well as playing for the 
Concordia Stingers, who elected him 
captain for two seasons, he main- 
tained a high academic average. He 
also gave generously of his time, 
speaking and coaching at local high 
schools. 

Thomas won a number of provin- 
cial and national awards during his 
university career, and received a 
scholarship from the Black Business 
Persons Association of Montreal. He 
is back at the University working on 
a Diploma in Sports Administration. 


OUTSTANDING STUDENT AWARD 
Alexandra Flynn 


Alexandra Flynn is completing a 
BA with a double major in Political 
Science and Economics. She came to 
Concordia in 1992 from Iqaluit, in 
the Northwest Territories, and soon 
took a leading role in the Concordia 
Student Union. 

She developed a student bill of 
rights and responsibilities, was an 
active debater, and now works with 
Concordia’s Advocacy and Support 
Services to help other students with 
bureaucratic problems. 

Flynn has won the Concordia 
Council on Student Life Award and 
a number of scholarships. Despite 
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her heavy involvement in the Uni- 
versity, she maintains her interest in 
events and organizations in Iqaluit. 


Kimberly S Sawchuk 


Since Professor Sawchuk joined 


Concordia’s Department of Com- 
munication Studies five years ago, 
student evaluations have rated her 
highly. 

A graduate in political thought 
and political science of York Univer- 
sity and the University of Winnipeg, 
she specializes in technology, media 
arts, feminism and the media, com- 
munications theory, and cultural 
studies. 

She is now the director of the 
Master’s in Media Studies program. 
Students praise her accessibility, her 
ability to demystify complex con- 
cepts, her concern with the relevance 
of the material, her careful com- 
ments on papers and projects, her 
ability to involve all members of a 
class, her concern for each student, 
and her generosity with her time. 


Sylvia Ruby 


Throughout her active career, 
Sylvia Ruby has been devoted to her 
students. 

She was educated at Memorial 
University of Newfoundland and the 
University of Western Ontario, and 
came to Concordia’s Biology 
Department in 1971. Over the 
years, she has been Vice-Dean of 
Student Affairs for the Faculty of 
Arts and Science, acting chair of the 
Biology Department, and associate 
chair and director of its undergradu- 
ate program. 

Constantly trying to improve her 
technique, she has attended work- 
shops given by the Learning Devel- 
opment Office, and in 1994, received 
an Innovative Teaching Develop- 
ment Grant to work on a new first- 
year Biology course. 

Dr. Ruby excels at teaching stu- 
dents how to analyze scientific publi- 
cations, and apply their skills in 
problem-solving. As well as teaching 
Biology, she is involved in the inter- 
disciplinary Diploma in Ecotoxicolo- 
gy program. 


Humberto Santo, winner of the Aum Associations’ Award of M 


_ smiles as he is gently 


oasted” at Loe — The successful : 
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York University professor denounces arms manufacturers 


West is complicit in ethnic 
conflicts: Anthony Richmond 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 





he post-Cold-War world is 

increasingly characterized by 
fragmentation and ethno-religious 
conflicts, according to York Univer- 
sity Sociology professor Anthony 
Richmond. 

Speaking in the Henry F. Hall 
Building Faculty Lounge before the 
holiday break, Richmond said that 
every ethnic or religious faction has 
its own mythology. “Myths can 
clash, and dreams turn into night- 
mares when they disagree. This 
trend toward fragmentation means 
that wealthy majorities clash with 
smaller minority groups.” Richmond 
pointed to the Rwandan genocide as 
a recent example. 

At the same time, he said, “the 
danger of intracultural and intrareli- 
gious conflict is at least as great as 
that of conflict along cultural fault- 
lines.” The Bosnian and Rwandan 
civil wars contain elements of both. 

“The communities in Rwanda 
have more in common than they 
have differences, and a lot of the dif 
ferences were produced by the 
regime. In Bosnia, the differences 
which people accepted and lived 
with — they often intermarried — 
were suddenly translated into very 
violent conflicts, because that was in 


the interest of certain political elites.” 

Richmond’s concern is that other- 
wise benevolent forms of nationalism 
can be abused and corrupted. 

“Many forms of nationalism 
exemplified in the arts can draw 
upon traditions and cultural myths 
and make them relevant to the con- 
temporary world. That kind of cul- 
tural nationalism can exist without 
being belligerent or militant.” 


Global apartheid 

But nationalism becomes danger- 
ous when, instead of appreciating it 
for its intrinsic cultural value, it is 
politicized and used to incite hostili- 
ty and even hatred toward the 
“other,” defined in linguistic or reli- 
gious terms, or based on some real or 
imagined victimization in the past. 

Where is the West in all this 
chaos? Richmond said that conflicts 
around the world have set off waves 
of refugees, prompting the West to 
set up a system of “global apartheid” 
designed to protect rich nations from 
the “poor, huddled masses.” 


“The rationale for immigration- 


control, particularly when it comes to 
refugees, appeared very liberal during 
the Cold War, when the number of 
people applying for asylum was min- 
imal. The United States, Canada 
and Western Europe have been 
imposing increasingly strict barriers 


to migration, and every device is 
being used. Western Europe is mili- 
tarizing its Eastern European 
boundaries, for example.” 

Richmond also blasted the devel- 
oped nations for their complicity in 
the conflicts which they frequently 
denounce. 

“The civil wars and ethnic con- 
flicts which rage today are sustained 
by the military industries of the 
West, including Canada, who see 
arms as an important export in 
tough economic times. The arms 
trade should become as extinct as 
the slave trade.” 

Richmond sees a certain irony in 
war-crimes tribunals, such as the one 
the United Nations is setting up to 
prosecute Bosnian War criminals. 

“Tt is nice to see war criminals get 
what they deserve, but the greatest 
crime against humanity is the insti- 
tution of war itself. As long as we 
allow tax dollars to create munitions, 
we ensure that our children inherit 
hell on earth.” 

Anthony Richmond’s latest book 
is Global Apartheid: Refugees, Racism 
and the New World Order. His lec- 
ture was sponsored and organized by 
the Concordia-UQAM Chair in 
Ethnic Studies, the Visiting Lectur- 
ers’ Committee, the Centre for 
Community and Ethnic Studies, and 
the School of Graduate Studies. 


Schindler’s List, denial encouraged many to write their memories 


Professors are collecting 
Holocaust survivors’ stories 





BY RACHEL ALKALLAY 


Ge Professor Kurt Jonas- 
sohn and English Professor 
Mervin Butovsky are encouraging 
local Holocaust survivors to come 
forward with their written but 
unpublished memoirs. 

“T was aware that thousands of 
taped interviews were stored with 
other Holocaust-survivor projects, 
but that nothing was being done 
with them,” Jonassohn said. “As a 
social scientist, it bothers me.” 

Jonassohn is the director of the 
Concordia-based Montreal Insti- 
tute for Genocide and Human 
Rights Studies. To date, he and 
Butovsky have acquired 25 manu- 
scripts, in English, Romanian, 
Hungarian, Polish and Yiddish. As 
funds are not available for transla- 
tion, volunteers from among stu- 
dents and faculty are reading the 
manuscripts and providing one- 
page summaries. 

Authors retain the copyright on 
their original material. The submis- 
sions run the gamut, from a few hand- 
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written pages to professionally written 
300-page scripts complete with illus- 
trations, Butovsky said. He has been 
approached over the years by survivors 
eager to write their memoirs. 

The manuscripts are stored in 
University Archives, and are accessi- 
ble to other scholars. After they have 
been read, they are identified by key- 
words, such as the name, place, loca- 
tion and year, and an index of these 
words is prepared to facilitate 
research. 

The writers are asked to write an 
additional chapter on their life in 
Canada, based on questions by the 
professors. 


Vent their feelings 

“Most writers stop their story 
when they arrive in Canada. We're 
interested in discovering how they 
managed here, their professions, 
their family life and community 
associations,” Butovsky said. 

The movie Schindler’s List made 
the Holocaust a public issue in a way 
no other movie has done. Writing 
about the trauma gives survivors an 
opportunity to vent their feelings 


about the most sorrowful period of 
their lives. 

“Many are responding to Holo- 
caust-deniers,” Butovsky said. “It is 
beyond their belief that people are 
denying the Holocaust.” 

Others say that their children have 
never expressed an interest in that 
part of their parents’ lives, and they 
are writing in the hope that their 
grandchildren or others will eventu- 
ally validate their pain. 

The manuscripts are unique. 
“They write family history, not 
Holocaust history. They are writing 
about their mothers and fathers, 
brothers and sisters, life as it was 
before and during the war. These are 
not stories about the big picture,” 
Jonassohn said. 

“The manuscripts provide person- 
al, subjective records of the individ- 
ual,” Butovsky added. “This is their 
contribution.” 

Loosely titled the Unpublished 
Holocaust Memoirs Project, the 
ambitious undertaking started in Sep- 
tember with a Heritage Canada grant 
given to the University’s Chair in 
Canadian and Quebec Jewish Studies. 
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Meet Keith Pruden, who is in the midst of his first season as Concordia’s 
head coach of women’s basketball. Pruden, 28, comes to the Stingers 
from the University of Winnipeg, where he enjoyed a successful career | 
and was named Manitoba’s basketball coach of the year in 1993. It’s in 
the blood. His father, Vic, coached the sport in Winnipeg for many years 
at the university and national level. “1 lived my whole life in Winnipeg,” | 
he said, “so it’s a bit of an adjustment to the big city. | am enjoying the — 


weather, though.” 





The forgotten 
Jews of China 


BY RACHEL ALKALLAY 


Se as it may seem, China was 
the home of a flourishing Jewish 
community for 700 years. 

Professor Xu Xin, the world’s 
foremost expert on Chinese Jewry, 
spoke recently at Concordia at the 
invitation of Professor Ira Robinson, 
chair of the Department of Religion 
and Management Professor David 
Franklin. 

There has been a Jewish communi- 
ty in China since the 12th century. 
After the death of the last rabbi in 
Kaifeng, southern China, in 1811, the 
members of the community lost their 
religious practices, but maintained 
their identity. Professor Xu noted that 
they mark down “Jewish” for ethnicity 
in Chinese government surveys. 

In this century, Shanghai was 
home to 20,000 Jewish refugees dur- 
ing World War II; it was the first 
time that the Chinese people (whose 
knowledge of Jews and Judaism is 
“zero,” Xu admitted) realized who 
the Jews were. 

Current Chinese interest in Jews 
has much to do with modernization 
and the influence of Western 
thought. Jewish culture was and is a 
major influence in the West, a subject 
which intrigues Professor Xu, whose 
talk was called “Jews and Judaism in 
the Contemporary Chinese Mind.” 

As a university professor of post- 
Second-World-War American liter- 
ature, Xu was aware of the strong 
influence of such Jewish writers as 
Saul Bellow, Philip Roth and I.B. 
Singer. To appreciate the context of 
their work, he needed to understand 


their background. The more he stud- 
ied, the more he wanted to learn. 

“Now I have no time for anything 
except Jewish studies,” he said 
enthusiastically. 

Professor Xu, who speaks Chinese, 
English, Japanese and Hebrew, cre- 
ated Nanjing University’s Centre for 
Jewish Studies, the first in China 
designed specifically to study Judaism 
and Jewish culture. When he gave his 
first lecture, over 1,000 students 
showed up. Courses are regularly 
packed with over 100 students. 

The centre has expanded to teach 
Yiddish, Zionism, Hebrew and Jew- 
ish literature, all of which would 
have been impossible in the days of 
Mao Tse-Tung. China’s official 
recognition of Israel three years ago 
promoted the open study of Jewish 
subjects at the university level. Jew- 
ish authors are published regularly in 
Chinese. Sixty-four books written in 
Chinese about Jewish culture have 
been published since 1985. 

Professor Xu spent three years edit- 
ing the first encyclopedia of Judaism 
in Chinese; the 2,000-print run has 
sold out. So strong is the interest and 
so few the teachers that Hebrew-lan- 
guage graduates are offered good jobs 
straight out of school. 

Professor Xu recently wrote 
Legends of the Chinese Jews of Kaifeng, 
the result of interviews with the few 
remaining Jews of that city. He is 
currently studying Talmud at 
Hebrew Union College in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and will return to China 
next spring to organize the first 
international conference on Chinese 
Jews and Jewish Studies, to be held 
in China in October 1996. 


Owen Moran, Concordia’s new Health Educator, spreads the gospel 


of health promotion 


Take care of yourself — 
It's a tough old world 


BY SHIRA KATZ 


ealth is not something you 

have, health is something you 
do, according to Owen Moran. “You 
can live an illness healthily or 
unhealthily,” he said in an interview. 
“You can have no physical illness but 
still not have health.” 

Our new Health Educator took up 
his new post in Health Services last 
August, replacing Diane Bellemare, 
who moved to the United States 
with her husband. 

Stress is just one of the health 
issues that Owen Moran knows 
about, from a global perspective. He 
travelled around the world for three 
years after completing his BSc in 
Biology from the University of 
Western Ontario. 

“Family values can create stress in 
some cultures because of their impor- 
tance,” he said. “In Western 
society, we also get stress — 
and distress — from the 
pressure of choosing a 
career, because of the value 
we place on our work.” 

Armed with an MSc (Applied) in 
Nursing from McGill University, 
which he completed last April, 
Moran interned as a patient-atten- 
dant/nursing student at the Montre- 
al Neurological Institute for two 
summers. He also conducted 
research on “adolescent decisions 
regarding positive health behaviours” 
— what others might call dumb 
choices. 

“T looked at sexuality, drugs, alco- 
hol, suicide, body image and self- 
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esteem, some of the areas I’m look- 
ing at now with a different popula- 
tion at Concordia,” he said. 

Moran sits on the HIV/AIDS 
Advisory Committee, a resource for 
students, faculty, and staff which 
deals with education and awareness. 
Last month, there were art exhibits 
and pamphlets on the downtown 


campus for World AIDS Day. 





He chairs the education sub-com- 


mittee of the University Alcohol and 


’ Drug Task Force, and works on an 


educational program for employees on 
serving alcohol responsibly to students. 
Suggestions include alternating alco- 
holic and non-alcoholic beverages, and 
being aware of impaired judgment. 
Moran visits the shuttle bus and the 
cafeteria to distribute Health Notes, a 
monthly newsletter on such topics as 
flus and colds, stress, anger, nutrition, 
loneliness, sexuality, STDs (sexually 


Fine Arts course 
welcomes all students 


H™ you always wanted to know 
more about art, music, film, 
photography and the theatre, but 
were afraid to ask? 

Maybe you should sign up for The 
Visual and Performing Arts in 
Canada in the Current Decade, a 
survey course that ranges right across 
the rich artistic spectrum of this 
country. 

The eclectic course features lec- 
tures in the downtown Alumni 
Auditorium (H-110) and at the 
Concert Hall by outstanding artists, 
scholars and performers from the 
Faculty of Fine Arts. The thematic 
thread holding everything together is 
the relationship of the work of art to 
the audience. 

This semester has already included 
lectures by artists Guido Molinari, 


Irene Whittome, Lydia Sharman 
and Leopold Plotek. 

Coming up are Raymonde April 
on photography in Québec, a perfor- 
mance/lecture by Charles Ellison 
(Music) on the relationship between 
jazz artists and their audiences, and 
Tom Waugh on artwork about 
AIDS. 

Students in the course write short 
essays based on the lectures and get 
guidance from teaching assistants. 
Enormously popular among Fine 
Arts students, the course is open 
across the University, and the Facul- 
ty of Fine Arts encourages students 
in other disciplines to enrol. Inter- 
rested students can also audit the 
course. For more information, call 
848-4601. 
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transmitted diseases) and sleep. 

He works on both campuses, but 
has office hours at Health Services 
and makes himself available to speak 
to groups of students. He heads a 
team of seven student health educa- 
tors, who help with presentations 
and set up a table every week in the 
Henry F. Hall Building to provide 
pamphlets and answer questions. 

Moran even gets into the 
classroom. “Professors have 
phoned me to ask for presenta- 
tions. One was on sexually trans- 
mitted diseases for an Exercise 
Science class, and another on 

stress and nutrition for a Contempo- 
rary Dance class,” he said. 

Ultimately, he says, making 
healthy choices can lessen the bur- 
den on hospitals. “The goal of my 
job is to put myself out of work 
because everyone has healthy habits.” 

The Health Fair takes place in the 
Hall Building on Jan. 31 and Feb. 1. 
Eating Disorders Awareness Week begins 
Feb. 5. Health Notes is available on 
both campuses at Health Services and at 
the Hall Building information desk. 


Concordia 
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| Shufflers pass 
$50,000 mark 


Organizers of Concordia Shuffle 
| ‘95 would like to thank all the Shuf- 
flers who honoured their pledges. To 
date, $50,394 has been collected, 
| which represents 97 per cent of the 
total. This is your last chance to bring 
your pledges to GM-420. 
| The Concordia Shuffle kicked off 
the 1995-96 Annual Giving Cam- 
paign. Now it’s time to embark on 
| Phase Two. If you haven't yet signed 
up for Concordia’s payroll deduction 
plan, just fill in the pledge card 
| (right) and return it to the University 
Advancement Office (GM420). 
You can designate your gift to 
| any one of the areas listed on the 
card. Concordia and its students will 
benefit greatly from your generosity. 


= 
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Discounts on 
computer courses 


The Computer Institute of Concordia’s 
Centre for Continuing Education is 
offering special discounts to interested 
Concordians. 

The Institute provides personal and 
professional development training to 
the public through its certificate pro- 
grams, courses and microcomputer 
seminars. 

All permanent Concordia faculty and 
staff who register for a course receive 
a 20-per-cent discount on the cost of 
any seminar listed in the winter/spring 
seminar flyer. To profit from the rebate, 
a photocopy of the employee's new ID 
card must be presented. 

For information or a copy of the 
microcomputer seminar schedule, call 
3604 or 3606. 


High-energy physics 
conference slated for 
the summer 


Concordia has been chosen as the 
site for an international conference 
about high-energy physics. The second 
International Conference: Hyperons, 
Charm and Beauty Hadrons will take 
place from August 27 to 30. 

Physics Professor Calvin Kalman 
has been working closely with scien- 
tists around the world since the first 
conference, held last September in 
Strasbourg, France, to secure 
Concordia’s place in this quickly devel- 
oping field. More than 20 countries and 
300 scientists participated in the last 
conference. 

The meeting will examine the pro- 
duction, polarization and decay of 
baryons, which are subatomic particles 
that undergo strong interactions. 

This field of physics encourages co- 
operation between scientists and labo- 
ratories, Kalman said, because 
experiments are so complex and on 


such a large scale that the work must 
be done internationally and in teams. 
He is co-chairing the conference with 
Alfred Fridman, who is headquartered 
in CERN, in Geneva, and is also director 
of a major research centre in France. 


Students march 
on February 7 


A march to mark the National Day of 
Protest against government cuts to 
higher education will start at 
Concordia’s downtown campus on 
Wednesday, February 7 at 2:30 p.m. 

Montréal students from four univer- 
sities and a number of CEGEPs plan to 
walk to McGill University, Place Ville 
Marie, the Montréal Exchange, and 
finish at the Université du Québec a 
Montréal. 


Safety conference 
in progress here 


Health and safety workers from all 
over eastern Canada and the north- 
eastern U.S. have converged on the 
University this week for the 1996 North- 
east Winter Safety Conference. 

Several Concordians will address 
the three-day conference (January 24- 
26), which has been organized jointly 
by Concordia and McGill Universities. 

Chemistry and Biochemistry Pro- 
fessor Mary Baldwin will describe 
Concordia‘s student laboratory safety 
program; Industrial Hygienist Karen 
Ward will discuss indoor air quality 
in the Visual Arts Building; Training 
Co-ordinator Donna Fasciano will 
give a workshop on cardio-pul- 
monary rescusitation; and Hazardous 
Materials Co-ordinator Nabil Bissada 
will give a workshop on lab-spill 
response training. 

Other presentations include move- 
ment safety (preventing injury while 
working), art hazards, safety information 
on the Internet, ergonomics, pesticide 
toxicology, and safety communication. 
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Events, notices and classified ads must reach the 

Public Relations Department (BC-115) in writing no later 

than Thursday, 5 p.m. the week prior to the Thursday publication. 
For more information, please contact Kevin Leduc at 848-4881, 
by fax: 848-2814 or by e-mail: kevin@alcor.concordia.ca. 
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Art Galiery 


The Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery 
is located at 1400 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Information: 848-4750. 
(Métro Guy-Concordia) 


Until January 31. 

Louis Muhlstock. Monday — Friday 
from 11 a.m.—7 p.m. and Saturday 
from 1-5 p.m. 





Campus Ministry 


Prison Visit Program 

A program of eight weekly visits to 
Archambault Institution begins with 
an orientation meeting today at 2 p.m. 
in Room 105 at Annex Z (Campus 
Ministry, 2090 Mackay). Call Matti 
Terho, -3590 or Peter Cété, -3586. 


Retreat Weekend at Oka 

February 9-11. Cost: $50, all-inclusive. 
For information, call Peter Cété, -3586, 
Daryl Lynn Ross, -3585. 


A Gathering of Men 

For men who wish to explore their 
masculine identity in the light of mod- 
ern-day realities. Call Matti Terho, - 
3590. 


Multi-Faith Dialogue 

A lunchtime brown-bag discussion 
group aimed at exploring and sharing 
the elements of our various belief sys- 
tems. Call Matti Terho, -3590. 


Meditation: Attuning to the body- 
mind-soul connection 

Each session involves a short talk, fol- 
lowed by a period of quiet sitting. 
Wednesdays, 12-1 p.m., Annex Z, 
Room 105, 2090 Mackay St., and 
Thursdays, 3-4 p.m. at Belmore House, 
2496 West Broadway St. Call Daryl 
Lynn Ross, -3585. 


A Journey of Discovery 

Participants use guided imagery, med- 
itation on the Word of God, creative 
expression and other techniques to 
discover the unity of mind, body and 
spirit, form new bonds with others, 
and deepen their relationship with 
God. Annex Z, Room 105; Tuesdays 
from noon to 1:15 p.m. Call Michelina 
Bertone. S.S.A., -3591. 


Outreach Experience 

Make a difference, discover new skills 
and talents, and get involved. 
Volunteers work with children, teens, 
the elderly, the poor or the sick. 
Involvement depends on your interests, 
availability and depth of commitment. 
Call Michelina Bertone, S.S.A., -3591 


International Students’ Lunch 
Sunday, January 28 at 12:30 p.m. at 
Belmore House, 2496 West Broadway 
St. Co-sponsored by the Loyola 
Chapel Community and Campus 
Ministry, this event is meant to wel- 
come all new and returning interna- 
tional students. To reserve a place, 
call 848-3588. Free. 


Focusing, the Inward Connection, 

A Step to Freedom 

A seven-session workshop designed 
to explore the focusing process/tech- 
nique. Learning and using this will 
enable participants to get in touch 
with the body's inherent wisdom, cre- 
ativity and self-understanding. 
Wednesdays at 2:45-4 Annex Z, Room 
105, beginning February 7. Info: 
Michelina Bertone, S.S.A., 848-3591 





Community 
Calendar 


St. Andrew’s-Dominion-Douglas 
Church presents “Elijah the Prophet”, 
a one-act play with music and mythol- 
ogy. Saturday, January 27 at 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets: $10. adults, $2. children. 687 
Roslyn Ave., Westmount. 487-3671. 





Concordia 
Concert Hall 


Saturday, January 27 

Concordia Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Sherman Friedland, at 8 
p.m. The program will consist of com- 
positions written by the winners of our 
annual concerto competition. 


CPR courses 

The following courses will be offered 
by the EH&S Office in the next few 
weeks. Members of Concordia and the 
outside community can take these 


courses. Contact Donna Fasciano, 
Training Co-ordinator, at 848-4355. 


February 3, 4- CSST First Aid - French 
February 5, 6- CSST First Aid - English 
February 9- Heartsaver Course 
February 10 - Baby Heartsaver 
February 11 - Heartsaver Plus 


February 17,18- CSST First Aid - 
English Course 


February 29, March 1 - CSST First Aid 
- French Coufse 





Faculty Workshops 


So What's Special about Teaching 
Adults? Thursday, January 25 from 
1:30 - 3:30 p.m. in LB-553-2, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Leader: Ron 
Smith, Learning Development Office. 


Fostering Critical Thinking in the 
Classroom- and beyond. Wednesday, 
January 31 from 10 a.m. - 12 p.m. in 
AD-131, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Leader: Olivia Rovinescu, Lacolle 
Centre. 


Film 


Conservatoire d'Art 
Cinématographique de Montréal 
Cinéma J.A. DeSéve, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Concordia 
University (Métro Guy-Concordia). 
Admission: $3.50. 


Friday, January 26 
The Boy with Green Hair at 7 p.m.; The 
Servant at 9 p.m. 


Saturday, January 27 
Accident at 7 p.m.; Brimstone and 
Treacle at 9 p.m. 


Monday, January 29 
Ma nuit chez Maud at 8:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, January 30 
La Notte at 8:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, January 31 
The River at 8:30 p.m. 


Thursday, February 1 
A Man of No Importance at 7 p.m. 


Friday, February 2 
Alexandre le bienheureux at 7 p.m.; 
Catherine at 9 p.m. 





The Loyola 
Film Series 


“Literature & Films of War and 
Peace”, sponsored by the Loyola 
Peace Institute. F. C. Smith 
Auditorium, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Tel. 848-3878. Free admission. 


Monday, January 29 
Paths of Glory at 7 p.m. 


Monday, February 26 
In Which We Serve at 7 p.m. 





Health Services 


Immunization Clinic 

Health Services will hold an immu- 
nization clinic for tetanus/diptheria 
boosters (recommended every 10 
years) from Jan. 22 to Feb. 2 and for 
measles, mumps and rubella from Feb. 
5 to Feb. 16. Call 848-3565 for infor- 
mation or an appointment. 


Lacolle Centre 
for Educational 
Innovation 


Developing inner strength through 
art ( 8 weeks) 

Wednesday evenings beginning 
February 7 - March 27 from 6:30 - 9:30 
p.m. Leader: Deborah Herman. Fee: 
$227.91 


Overcoming the Negatives 

in your Life 

Saturday , Feb. 10; 9:30 a.m.- 4 p.m. 
Leader: Antoinette Giacobbe. Fee: $56.98. 





Lectures & 
Seminars 


Thursdays at Lonergan 

January 25 

Harold Chorney, Concordia 
Department of Political Science, on 
“The Re-emergence of Class Society?” 
3:30-5 p.m., 7302 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Information: 848-2280. 


Department of Geology 

Thursday, January 25 

Myles A. Carter, Geologist, Inspec-Sol 
Inc. on “Engineering Geology: Role of 
the Geologist.” 1 p.m. in DS-229, 
Loyola Campus. 


Department of Sculpture, 

Ceramics, and Fibres 

Tuesday, January 30 

Ann Agee, a visiting artist from New 
York City, will discuss her work. 7:30 
p.m. in Room 101, 1395 René 
Lévesque Blvd. W. 


School of Community 

and Public Affairs 

Wednesday, January 31 

Panel discussion on “The Future of 
Work” will be held in the basement 
lounge of SCPA at 6 p.m. in 2149 
Mackay. For information, call Carolyn 
at 848-2575 or FAX 848-2577. 


Centre for Community 

& Ethnic Studies 

Thursday, February 1 

Lorna Roth, Concordia Department of 
Communication Studies, on “The 
Disappearing Subject in Northern 
Communications.” 12 - 1:30 p.m. in 
LB-677, 1400 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. 848-8728. 


Thursdays at Lonergan 

February 1 

Robert Tittler, Concordia Department 
of History, on “Reformation, Authority 
and the Collective Memory in English 
Provincial Towns Ca. 1540-1640." 12 - 
1:30 p.m. in LB-677, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 848-8728. 


Leisure Studies 

Friday, February 2 

“Leisure in the 21st Century: 
Therapeutic Recreation-Future 
Directions.” Guest speakers: Dr. Ken 
Mobily (University of lowa), Dr. 
Michael Mahon (University of 
Manitoba) and Dr. Alison Pedlar 
(University of Waterloo). DL-200, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. from 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
848-3340 to register. 


Association of Bahai Studies 

at Concordia 

Thursday, February 8 

Will be hosting a talk on “Social Justice 
and Global Prosperity.” 2 p.m. in H-539- 
1, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Communication Studies 

Thursday, February 8 

lan Morrison, Friends of Canadian 
Broadcasting, speaks at 1:15 p.m. in 
BR-209 (Bryan Building). Everyone is 
welcome. 


K Information Centre of Montreal 
Friday, February 16 


- J. Krishnamurti 1996 video presenta- 


tions. “If all time is now, what is 
Action?” 8 p.m. in H-420, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 937-8869. 





Library Workshops 


CD-ROMs, Databases and Indexes; 
How to find periodical articles 
Webster Library (Room LB-212) Jan. 26 
at noon, Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1 at 5 p.m., 
Feb. 3 at 11 a.m. and Feb. 5, 6 at noon; 
Vanier Library (Room VL-122) Jan. 29, 
Feb. 2 at noon, Feb. 8 at 5 p.m. 


Surfing the Internet for Information 
Resources (75 min) 

Webster Library (Room LB-235) Jan. 
29 at 10:30 a.m.; Vanier Library (Room 
VL-122) Feb. 6 at 10:30 a.m. 





School of Graduate 
Studies News 


Get-togethers with the Dean 

Martin Kusy, Dean of the School of 
Graduate Studies, would like to meet 
with graduate students, on an informal 
basis, at the Graduate Administration 
offices. Sessions will take place from 
5:30 -7 p.m. at 2145 Mackay St., on 
Tuesday, February 13. Space is limited. 
Please reserve by contacting Kali 
Sakell at 848-3803. 


Special Events 


Educational trip to Florence, Italy 

June 3 - 28, 1996. 4 weeks with 80 
hours of Italian lessons. Monday - 
Friday, 8:30 a.m. -12:30 p.m. Price: 
$2,280. approx., includes round trip, 
registration at private school (Istituto 
Michelangelo), apartment for 4 weeks. 
Information: 488-1778, Josée Di Sano. 


Prevention of Abduction 

and Seduction 

Wee Profs Daycare (Loyola) is spon- 
soring a workshop on personal safety 
for children. The one-hour slide pre- 
sentation shows parents and educa- 


tors how to teach children the safety 
rules without frightening them. Call 
Susan at 848-7788 or Allan at 747- 
5090 for details. 


Political Science Wine & Cheese 
Thursday, February 1 

Come party with your profs at our wine 
and cheese. 6:30 p.m. at 2140 Bishop. 


Economic Students’ Association 
Wine and cheese, Monday, February 
12 from 4 - 6 p.m. in GM-301. Come 
out and meet your Profs. 848-7485. 


Garnet Key Society 

Concordia’s official honor society is 
now recruiting applicants for the next 
school year. Members represent the 
student body at official university 
events. For more details, stop by our 
info tables in the Hall Building lobby 
on January 25, drop by our office at H- 
730-1 or call 848-4828. 





Theatre 


Atreus, written and directed by Harry 
Standjofski, runs from February 8-11 and 
14-16, 8 p.m. nightly. F.C. Smith 
Auditorium, Loyola Campus, under the 
chapel at 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Reservations: 848-4742. $8 for students 
and seniors; general admission is $10. 





University Ombuds 
Office 


Contact us for information, advice and 
help with university-related problems — 
and complaints. 848-4964 (PR-100) 
2100 Mackay St. 





Women 


Tuesday, January 30 

Manon Dumas presents Degree in 
Women’s Studies: Career Perspectives 
at 12 p.m. in The Lounge (MU-101). 





Workshops 


Ham radio class 

Learn to be an amateur radio opera- 
tor in one weekend seminar. 
Saturday, January 27 and Sunday, 
January 28, 1996 from 9 a.m.- 5 p.m. 
in H-644-1, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. 848-7421. 


Hindi language classes 
Starting January 29th (Monday 
evenings). Religion dept. 2050 Mackay 
St., Room 202. Call Shanta Srivastava 
at 335-9329 or 848-2065. 


Science College 


Public Lecture Series 


Dr. Roberto Peccei 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Keys to the 


Neutrinos - 


Universe 


Time: 8:30 p.m. 
Date: 


Place: 


Thursday, February 8th, 1996 
Main Auditorium, Hall Building 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 


Info.: 848-2595 
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